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Тик CATHEDRAL OF the Sacred Heart, 
Newark, New Jersey, has been erected 
upon a site which commands а view of 
the greater рагі“ of the city from the 
street level and from which, on a clear 
day, a view of the sky line of New York 
City, appearing in a majestic, broken 
series above the Palisades may be 
tained from any point a few feet above 
the portal. 

Work on the interior finish of the edi- 
fice has not yet begun, though, to 
the observer, the Cathedral may appear 
ıs а completed structure. Even as regards 
the exterior work, there are still adjoining 
portions belonging to the Cathedral 
group to be built upon the spacious square 
reserved for the purpose. The Crypt, 
has been richly finished with tile 
vaulting and stone walls and includes 
massive bronze gates of Gothic design 
in workmanship as fine as the American 
craftsman could forge the metal. 


ob- 


u 


however, 


When one stops to realize the centuries 
which it 0 
the great Cathedrals of 


has taken to produce any one of 
the world, the 
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erection in so short a period of this im- 
posing structure—built even more sub- 
stantially than its predecessors—is a sub- 
ject for astonishment. Only a few years 
the walls were hardly above their 
foundations, yet now there stands the 
monument of the exterior which is in 
every sense of construction, material and 
design, a monument of dignity, ecclesi- 
astical splendor and permanence. 

The Cathedral of the Sacred Heart is 
not without a history. In fact, it has a 
most interesting history which has devel- 
oped from the first incentive to erect here 
to the Glory of God, a Shrine which 
would outlast the many churches now in 
its near neighborhood and perpetuate to 


ago 


future generations the memory of the 
faithful responsible for its existence. 
Much could be said here, and many 


could be mentioned who are not forgotten. 
However, the critical points of its archi- 
tectural history may be summed up as 
follows. The conception of the idea is 
attributed to Bishop Wigger, representing 
the Catholic Church, while Architect 
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O'Rourke rendered the services of his 
profession, Omitting the details of sev- 
eral years of ardent effort upon the part 
ої the bishop and the appointed architect, 
the structure was developed to the extent 
of foundations and building of most of 
the walls a few feet high. The plans at 
this stage revealed a design of Irish and 
English Gothic feeling. However broad 
may have been their scope of architectural 
research, it is quite evident that the frag- 
ments of fundamental ideas came from 
Trish and English archeology. This would 
associate the design then contemplated 
with origin from a source rather doubtful 
of possessing the great qualities necessary 
Гог a Cathedral of mammoth proportions. 

This administration of the Cathedral 
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grand composition, and the result is a 
French-Irish-Mediaeval Gothic which, 
when—completed, will be second to no 
other in the world of the same architec- 
tural composition. 

One of the promiment features in the 
design of the Cathedral is the extraordi- 
nary chain of Chapels around the Ambu- 
latory. This chain consists of eight 
Chapels, each one a complete edifice with- 
in itself, inclusive of the Lady Chapel. 
which is as large as a small church, and 
each, with the exception of the Sacristy, 
is symmetrical in design with the plan 
of the apse and harmonious with the in- 
spiring Sanctuary. The exterior orna- 
ment and tracery are well worthy of men- 
tion. The carvings all stand out distinctly 
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project terminated in the year 1908 with 
the death of Bishop Wigger. The latter 
was succeeded by Bishop O'Connor, to 
whom gratitude is due for his successful 
administration of affairs resulting in the 
present advanced state of construction оі 
the Cathedral. 

When Bishop O'Connor entered upon 
his new calling he appointed as architect 
Mr. Г. E. Ditmars (now Ditmars «€ 
Reilly, Architects, at 111 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City) to continue the work of 
designing and completion of the Cathedral 
of the Sacred Heart. 

The exterior was re-designed, the good 
points of the historic Irish Gothic being 
maintained and blended ingeniously with 
‘the strong values of the French. Chartres, 
Laon, St. Ló and Rheims, all yielded 
suggestions or motives and form to the 
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with rich values, and the shadows cast by 
the cusps are as beautiful as on the 
Cathedrals of old. It has taken over a 
million dollars to produce these walls and 
the wealth in their effect leaves no doubt 
upon the observer as to the truth of this 
statement. The fleche over the apse is 
thoroughly developed in design leaving 
perhaps only one other in the world pos- 
sessing a more intricate complement of 
buttresses. Diagonal towers of gigantic 
girth at the base rise in gorgeous splendor 
of architectural enrichment over 200 feet 
high of masonry, from which the deck- 
house with spire ascends to the sky line. 
The East and West Transepts are of 
extraordinary exterior design and it will 
be observed that these contribute vast 
width and volume to the most important 
part of the interior of the Cathedral. 
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Although the едїйсе тау be seen аз а 
completed church from the exterior, it 
should be remembered that it is only a 
shell to envelon а finished interior Cath- 
edral, which within itselí is to be a com- 
plete structure of self-sustaining marble, 
stone and tile vaulting, inclusive of sculp- 
ture, screens, organ, confessionals, altars, 
Bishops throne, pulpit, ornamental 
bronze, various other fixures and modern 
heating and ventilating equipment. There- 
fore. beginning work on the interior finish 
means starting the second half ої the 
entire work of building a Cathedral. It has 
necessitated new plans outright, executed 
upon the one-half inch scale, from which 
will be developed the full size models of 
shafts, reeds and carvings. The latest 
plans now reveal much design not previ- 
ously considered. 

The vaulting of the nave, side aisles, 
transepts, sanctuary, ambulatory and all 
chapels, will be erected in the pitched 
groin vaulting design and ribbed with 
carved stone arches true to the mediaeval 
French Gothic methods and form. 

The interior walls throughout the 
Cathedral are to be erected self-sustain- 
ing with the finest quality of Indiana 
limestone. Those who are familiar with 
this material will appreciate the selection 
as one quite appropriate in this case. 

]t seems rather strange to realize that 
at periods from the tenth century A. D. 
to the fourteenth century, great cath- 
edrals were built іп Europe with ma- 
terials which have survived to the 
present day, that are inferior in geological 
formation to similar materials quarried 
in America. The European was ignorant 
of the vast wealth of American geology 
when he was appraising his own as 
nothing finer. But the American has not 
only revealed the truth of this statement 
to the foreign scientist, artisan and 
mason, but he has learned to place con- 
fidence in the fact. Although the dura- 
bility has not been fully tested by decades, 
it is evident that we possess many 


superior formations from which selection 
of materials can be made upon the ground 
of merit alone, with the best grade of 
Indiana limestone included as one. 
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The floors throughout the Cathedral 
will be terrazzo. The Sanctuary, ambu- 
latory and chapels will be designed in 
marble borders alternating with the ter- 
razzo. Тһе steps ascending the sanc- 
шагу will be of Tennessee marble 
adorned with a marble communion rail. 

A polished granite base of proper pro- 
portions to the height of the walls will 
complete the finish of all the walls at 
the floors. 

Included among the many attractive 
features of the interior is the front of the 
choir loft which is designed so as to en- 
case the interior doors of the front en- 
trance. This feature will be treated simi- 
lar to a rood screen or a magnificent 
reredos. 

Carving and enrichment will decorate 
the interior of the entrances at both east 
and west transepts. The stations and con- 
fessionals gracefully alternating down the 
side aisles will overcome any barren effect 
which has met the eyes of the observer 
upon entering the side aisles of other 
Cathedrals. 

Much importance has always been 
placed upon the jointing of the stone 
blocks by masons and architects of all pe- 
riods. So likewise the jointing here will 
be a fine example of the Mediaeval 
French Gothic period. Although the 
jointing in this type of architecture is not 
as uniform or intricate as that of later 
periods or as that of the Greek Classic. 
the general effect produced will show 
that it possesses even greater charm in its 
alternating irregularities than types of 
extreme accuracy. 

The large column shafts of granite 
with carved capitals of stone, expose a 
little of the warmth of Irish and English 
feeling ; however, they have been treated 
with Mediaeval French capitals and this 
style will predominate in their composi- 
tion. 

Like all other Cathedrals which have 
been improved by additions from century 
to century, the Cathedral of the Sacred 
Heart has equal possibilities, and has 
been designed to accommodate much of 
which the generous future may have to 
bestow upon her walls. 
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УП. FERME 
La cUGNIE, in the valley of the Liane, 
hard by the little hamlet of Isques, i 
fortified farmstead in a double 
Not only has it the long ranges of barns, 
stables, byres and sheepfolds enclosing 
the great farmyard, like the other forti- 
fied farms of 
the neighbour- 
ing countryside, 
but it has also 
an inner barrier 
shutting off an 
inner court- 
yard. two sides 
of which are 
closed in by the 
house walls, 
while a stable 
forms a third 
side of the en- 
closure. All of 
this arrange- 
ment originated 
in long past В 
times when the troubled state of 
region made protection a prime пес 
but, widely different as are the circum- 
stances today, it nevertheless conveys 
suggestions that the discerning designer 
will not be slow to appreciate as meet for 
adaptation in this country. 

The great barnyard is of unusual ex- 


the 


tent and the long stretch between the 
outer and the inner gates is cobble- 
paved like a country road. The dis- 


posal of the sundry buildings through- 
out the entire group was well calculated 
not only for purposes of defense in time 
of need but was also conducive to con- 
To the south of 
the garden lies beyond the 
speak, and 


venient concentration. 
the 
pale, 


house, 
so to 


sense. 


open to the 
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meadow without walls or other 
tion save a low edge 
circles a swift-flowing 
course of this brook, indeed, approxi- 
mating a great half-circle, has de- 
termined the form and arrangement of 
the potager and 
Ше crescent 
division of its 
beds in the 
space between 
the south wall 
of the house 
and the curve 
of the stream. 
In this particu- 
lar, it is a mat- 
ter of interest 
to mark how 
a pre-existing 
natural object 
has dictated the 
lines of a plan 
where the 
claims of definite form had all the sanction 
of long established tradition which con- 
servative owners were always disposed to 
honour. In the other. potagers already pub- 
lished in this series the mediaeval quadri- 
partite division, or some perfectly obvious 
amplification of it, obtained in every in- 
stance. Here it is illuminating to see the 
way in which tradition persisted, but per- 
sisted in a form modified by and accom- 
modated to a natural condition that could 
not well be changed. Incidentally, it is 
worth noting that in the potagers of old 
farmsteads and small manor houses in the 
provinces we may look for the vigorous 
survival of mediaeval and Renaissance 
garden traditions, and look with a reason- 
able certainty of finding what we seek, 


protec- 
beyond which 
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displayed ір а tangible manner. In the 
more pretentious estates surrounding the 
greater houses the changing fashions іп 
garden design usually found favour in 
the eyes of the owners and oftentimes 
all traces of earlier plan were completely 
obliterated, even before the landscape 
fallacy derived from England wrought 
incalculable havoc. At the farmsteads and 
small manors the polagers were not 
deemed important enough to be re-fash- 
ioned. Their purpose was chiefly utili 
tarian. They fulfilled the function for 
which they were intended, and so they 
were let alone. Hence they have ге- 
mained intact as embodiments of a mode 
that merits serious attention. 

The buildings at La Cugnie exhibit a 
truly refreshing whimsicality in the use 
of materials, a whimsicality evidently 
prompted lely by expediency and 
adopted without thought of the effect, 
but singularly happy in the final result 
both as regards colour and texture. The 
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fortuitous commingling of brick and 
stone, rubble with fragments of ashlar, 
and transitional patches of stucco bridg- 
ing the gaps, we find best exemplified. 
perhaps, in the outer wall of the south 
front along the garden, although a some- 
what similar blending can be seen at 
various other points. The one piece of 
out-and-out brickwork is the octagonal 
tower in the inner courtyard, a structure 
whose exceptionally mellow texture and 
simple but adequate and effective details 
cannot fail to commend themselves to the 
close observer. The cornice of chiselled 
brick is particularly satisfying. Another 
rick detail that ought not to he 
overlooked is the skewed work on the 
eastern gable of the south block. The 
coping of the stone gable of one of the 
western barns, too, deserves examination. 
One of the points of collective interest in 
the group is in the study of the roof con- 
tours which, in themselves, present an 
illuminating feature 
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“MISTAKEN NOTIONS 


ABOUT GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 


2 


Charles H. Moore 


TRUE GOTHIC architecture of the 
Ages has hitherto been known so 


THE 
Middle у 
superficially that Из unique character 15 


пої recognized Бу the generality, even ої 
those who are thought to have expert 
knowledge. What is called the Gothic 
style is taken to be the whole complex оі 
pointed-arched building that prevailed in 
Western E urope from the thirteenth cen- 
tury to the sixteenth. But it ought to be 
seen that this is by no means one art, but 
a confused mixture of mostly spurious 
arts without consistent principles. Dis- 
criminating examination and comparison 
should make it clear that there was, as I 
have repeatedly said, only one consistent 
pointed architecture in mediaeval Europe, 
namely, that of the Ile-de-France; and 
this, like all other great architecture of 
the past, was not only confined to a small 
area, but was of short duration—its term 
falling, roughly, between 1160 and 1220. 
This French art is, аз І have shown*, an 
architectural genus including two species 
and many varieties of species, in com- 
parison with which all other pointed 
mediaeval building is fumbling and іг- 
rational. 

The first cause of misapprehension in 
this matter lies in failure to grasp the dis- 


tinctive principles and forms of the 
French art, which, as in every genuine 


art, are primarily structural. The primary 
соо nk characteristic of the true 
Gothic lies in its virtual elimination of 
walls, the building becoming—as in 
Amiens, Reims, and Beauvais—an open 
skeleton of stone supporting stone vault- 
ing. This was a consequence of no mere 
search for novelty, but a natural evolu- 
tion, worked out, step by step, in meeting 
the exigencies of vault construction on 
new li evolution controlled at 


*The writings of Viollet-le-Duc, THE ARCHITECTURAL 
February, 1926. 
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every step by the supremely fine artistic 
iaculties of the French craftsmen. 

АЙ this has been ignored by most 
writers on Gothic architecture, though 
very lately a few of them have spoken 
oí skeleton construction as а character- 
istic of Gothic building; but they have 
shown no perception of its meaning. 
Thus the late Sir Thomas Jackson cites 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, as an 
example of it; and couples this English 
building with the Sainte Chapelle of 
Paris, as if the two had anything in com- 
mon in point of structure—which they 
have not in any degree. Among other 
vagaries, some writers speak of a tensile 
principle in Gothic construction—the 


skeleton system being said by one writer 
to be at “bowstring tension.” I believe 


it was Ruskin who first advanced this 
notion—though it is latent in the writings 
of Thomas Hope and others who have 
likened the stone framework of Gothic 
building to that of construction in wood. 
But it should be obvious that the two have 
nothing in common; for there can be no 
tensile force in stone masonry. The 
only force in stone building is that of 
compression. But in Gothic architecture 
compression is utilized in new ways. That 
is to say, in Gothic building the inert prin- 
ciple of opposing sheer weight of ponder- 
ous masses to lateral pressures, gives 
place to the active principle of thrust anl 
counterthrust. concentrated on points— 
not diffused over surfaces. The flying 
buttress of the Gothic system is held in 
form and position by compression Ъе- 
tween the great outer abutment and the 
thrust of the vault. 

The more generally prevailing mis- 
taken notions about the Gothic style are: 
(1) that it is complicated of set purpose, 
(2) that it is unstable, (3) that it tends 
to excessive alternation of supports, and 
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(4) that it was a product of the mediaeval 
religion. 

(1) The truth is that Gothic archi- 
tecture in its integrity is simple. Its or- 
ganic character involves, indeed, more 
parts than other styles have, but multi- 
plicity ot parts never exceeds what is re- 
quired for security as to structure, and 
what is within the bounds of moderation 
in ornament. Unhappily, most of the ex- 
tant monuments have been extensively 
overlaid, in times subsequent to the 
original construction, with incongruous 
ornamental features. 

In the true style, every member has a 
function for which it is shaped and ad- 
justed with incomparable elegance, and 
every ornament is governed by a spirit of 
temperance. Тһе interior of the choir of 
the cathedral of Paris—the first Gothic 
edifice erected on a large scale—will illus- 
trate the simplicity and the beauty of the 
pure style in its early state. Here the es- 
sential things of the system are far ad- 
vanced, so as to make the skeleton com- 
plete, though as yet there are some con- 
spicuous survivals of the older modes of 
building. These survivals appear in the 
retention of considerable walls—making 
the solids greater than the voids, and 
in the great single columns of the sup- 
porting piers. Insofar as we take it in, 
we are charmed by the beauty and the 
logic of the organic skeleton of vault ribs 
and their supporting members, from the 
pavement upward—the meaning of every 
part being clearly intelligible when once 
we grasp the very simple principles which 
govern them. These members have subtle 
qualities of form that show influences 
reaching back to Greek antiquity, while at 
the same time they are completely recast 
to meet the needs of a radically new 5) 
tem. Coming to ornamental features, 
the foliate carving—sparsely worked on 
capitals and bases only—is a marvel оі 
expression of the living spirit of nature 
from which their motives аге derived. and 
of the inherent conventions of stonework, 
as well as of architectural fitness. Equally 
admirable and reminiscent of the finest 
ancient feeling, are the simple profilings 
on bases and string-courses and capitals. 
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Conspicuous among the interiors of the 
early pure style, are Soissons, Laon, and 
St. Leu 4” Esserent—all of them differ- 
ing one from another in particulars of 
structure, but agreeing in principle, and in 
quiet simplicity of treatment. 

For illustration of the perfected Gothic 
art, the supreme example is the nave of 
Amiens—a monument on the largest scale 
compatible with stability. Built in the 
middle of the first half of the thirteenth 
century, it is rather of the twelfth cen- 
tury in idea. Here all that pertains to 
walled construction is completely thrown 
off in the logical, and supremely beauti- 
ful, development of a vaulted skeleton. 
Barring the damaging alterations of the 
aisles, made in the fourteenth century, 
this vast interior stands today as the high- 
est embodiment of the Gothic ideal. 
Apart from the engaged shafts of the 
piers on the ground story, the mullions 
and tracery of the clerestory, and the 
carving on the triforium string, the char- 
acter of this interior is as simple as that 
of the choir of Paris. 

I think it should be seen that every de- 
parture from the simplicity and structural 
rectitude of this nave—such as soon began 
to appear, even in the immediately suc- 
ceeding parts of the same building— 
marks a step in the decline of Gothic 
architecture. In its early perfected form, 
this architecture admits nothing super- 
fluous or tortuous. But in the vault over 
the crossing such departure occurs. This 
vault is of uncertain date, though to 
judge from the profiling and workman- 
ship, it can hardly be much after the 
vaulting of the choir. However this may 
be, it is а departure from the principles 
of early French vaulting; for here we 
find superfluous members. While іп 
normal Gothic vaults rectangular on plan, 
there are, in each compartment, but six 
ribs, namely, two transverse, two longi- 
tudinal, and two diagonal—giving four 
cells to each compartment—we have here 
a vault divided into sixteen cells by addi- 
tional ribs having no necessary function. 
It thus appears an early instance of that 
useless complexity in vault structure 
which characterizes the so-called Flam- 
boyant style, and in the English Per- 
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pendicular becomes а perplexing maze of 
members without reason. 

Coming now to the outside of the pure 
French style, the extant monuments, 
though in most cases largely denaturalized 
hy later ornamental additions, still ‘often 
retain parts in their original condition; 
and these are invariably simple. Only in 
the portals of the west fronts does any 
profusion of ornament occur, and what 
there is, has a quiet breadth and modera- 
tion as compared with later works. The 
west facade of the cathedral of Senlis 
afiords a good illustration of the monu- 
mental simplicity of the early Gothic ex- 
terior, notwithstanding that it includes 
some interpolated features of various 
phases of the Gothic decadence. Here 
the great central portal—the first, І be- 
lieve of its kind, is elaborately, though 
temperately, enriched with sculptured 
ornament foreshadowing that of Paris 
which soon followed; and has on its lintel 
some of the finest relief carving of the 
French craftsmen. It was not until after 
the middle of the thirteenth century that 
great profusion of sculpture began to ap- 
pear on the Gothic exteriors. This 
facade of Paris, though extensively muti- 
lated and worked over in later times—the 
most of its larger figure sculpture being 
of modern workmanship after old models 
—retains, оп the ground story, some 
precious portions of mediaeval work un- 
touched by modern hands. Notwith- 
standing its comparative profusion of 
such enrichment, the composition as a 
whole is remarkable for breadth and 
grandeur of effect. The Gothic west 
front has, in the nature of things, not so 
much of what is peculiar to Gothic con- 
struction as the rest of the building, 
where the vaulting and the buttress sys- 
tems determine the composition. The 
west facade is but a stately enclosure 
which, though it conforms to the main 
divisions of the interior, requires more 
massive construction than any other part, 
because it takes at this end of the build- 
ing, all the longitudinal thrusts of the 
vaulting, which thrusts are met at the east 
end of the system by the buttressed apse. 
The flanking towers, like Egyptian py- 
lons, give dignity to this main entrance, 
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and, together, with the great portals, give 
place for appropriate imagery setting 
forth the ideals of the medizval church, 
and for ornamental foliate and animal 
life that has never been equaled. Yet 
with whatever wealth of enrichment, the 
pure Gothic style never oversteps the 
limits of architectural simplicity in total 
effect. 

Оі this no finer example can, I think, 
be found than that of the Cathedral oí 
Soissons—which, though now grievously 
mutilated, and in considerable parts 
wholly demolished by the Germans, ex- 
hibits one phase of the early Gothic in 
essential períection. Built wholly of 
ashlar from the unequaled French quar- 
ries, which afford the only stone entirely 
suitable for Gothic building—one rea- 
son why such building is found nowhere 
outside of the Ile-de-France— Soissons is 
a monument of the highest importance as 
illustrating the distinctive qualities of the 
advanced early style. It behooves the stu- 
dent to study well the supreme excellence 
of both materials and workmanship em- 
bodied in this great work—which shall be 
presently spoken of more fully in connec- 
tion with the question of stability in 
Gothic building. 

As for the growth of complexity in 
both structure and ornament, the change 
set in about the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and appears in the introduction 
of tortuous methods of construction and 
degradation of quality in ornamental fea- 
tures, which show that the true Gothic 
impulse was spent. The tendency to over- 
load fagades with unnecessary features, 
and thus to destroy the breadth and 
monumental quiet which characterizes 
every great art in its prime, was particu- 
larly marked in Reims cathedral before 
the close of the thirteenth century. With- 
out describing this and other examples— 
which would be tedious—it is enough to 
say all of that elaborate intricacy, and 
what Ruskin calls “spikiness,” popularly 
taken to be inherently characteristic of 
Gothic architecture, is foreign to the gen- 
uine style, as we have seen. I may refer, 
however, to a notable illustration of the 
masking of early work with that of the 
decadence, in the west front of the 
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cathedral of Rouen. Rouen is not, indeed, 
a building of the true Gothic style. It is 
on the lines of the Norman tradition — 
that is to say it is essentially walled con- 
struction, in which the Gothic skeleton is 
not perfectly developed and freed from 
the wall idea. It is nevertheless a noble 
work of its kind. In this façade, the 
twelfth century features remain in some 
places undisguised by the general Flam- 
boyant overlay, and the discriminating 
observer will find little difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing them. 

(2) Turning now to the question of 
stability, it may be said of the prevailing 
notion that Gothic construction is un- 
stable comes of the universal disregard 
for the distinction between the genuine 
style and that which is spurious. It has 
been mistakenly affirmed that a Gothic 
building “із ever tearing itself to pieces.” 
The fact is, however, that Gothic con- 
struction is preéminently stable, аз 15 
clear from the fact that the extant monu- 
ments have stood intact for ages where 
they have not suffered violence. The 
active principle inherent in all arched 
building, which in the ancient works is 
met by inert masses of masonry, is in the 
Gothic system, effectively neutralized by 
a balance of forces giving secure equilib- 
rium. This may be seen in the cathedral 
of Soissons just mentioned, as what re- 
mains of it stands after the recent Ger- 
man gunfire. The German bombs have 
here laid open a complete cross section, 
showing in one view the vaults and vault 
supports of the interior, and the buttress 
system outside. A photograph was pub- 
lished in THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD of 
September, 1917, in which the whole 
structural scheme may be studied almost 
as well as in the building itself. For con- 
venience, this illustration is reproduced 
again on the opposite page. Let the student 
examine the photograph with close atten- 
tion, and note well the means by which its 
unyielding strength is established and 
maintained; observing also the supreme 
excellence of the materials of which it is 
composed, and finished workmanship of 
every part. Built of finest ashlar blocks 
from the unequaled French quarries, 
the stability of what remains standing 
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may be seen at a glance. Nothing has 
yielded, save to the German guns. No 
fissures and no buckling appear in any 
part. The ashlar work is in close-jointed 
blocks as in a Greek temple. This may 
be seen in the fragment of curtain wall— 
the only kind of wall that occurs in per- 
fected Gothic building*—that remains in 
the shattered triforium. Rubble is em- 
ployed only for weight to consolidate the 
high vaulting up over the haunches, and 
over the vaulting of the aisles, to level 
up the triforium pavement as well as тог 
weight. This sound manner of building, 
with best material and best workman- 
ship, will be found in every Gothic wall 
of the Ile-de-France; and there is nothing 
to compare with it in any other mediaeval 
pointed building in Europe. Thus in 
point of stability, Soissons is today, save 
for the ravages of German guns, as good 
as it was when newly built seven hundred 
years ago. Compare this record with that 
of any other building of the Middle Ages 
or of the Renaissance—with Winchester 
or Lincoln, or with St. Peter's or St. 
Paul's, and the fallacy of the notion that 
true Gothic architecture is unstable will 
appear. 

But great schools of art have never 
been widespread or long sustained, and 
when the French builders, like all other 
great builders, sooner or later began to 
yield to false aims, Шеу got into trouble 
—as notably at Beauvais, where an at- 
tempt was made to outdo Amiens in point 
of scale. It is well known how this great 
building, when nearing completion, was 
found to be insecure, and the whole struc- 
tural scheme had to be recast by changing 
the quadripartite vaulting, originally in- 
tended, and already far advanced in exe- 
cution, into vaulting of sixpartite form 
—thus increasing the number of support- 
ing piers and doubling the number of 
arches in the great arcades, as well as 
those of the triforium and the clerestory 


*]n Soissons, the internal system is, for the most 
part, quite perfected Gothic; though at its early time 
some features of the older building methods survived 
— аз in the ground-story portions of the piers, and the 
heavy enclosing walls. 


+These remarks are based on fairly extensive and 
intimate acquaintance with the monuments of which 
I speak. 
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— а; may be plainly seen in the building 
as it now stands. 

But the nave of Amiens, which, as I 
have said, reaches the limit of magnitude 
compatible with safety—being 42 metres 
in height from the pavement to the crown 
of the vault—has never required any 
considerable repai Apart from some 
slight buckling of the crossing pins— 
which appears to have led, in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, to the plac- 
ing of a chain of iron along the pavement 
of the triforium passage as a measure of 
precaution, no reinforcement of the struc- 
ture has been required; and Viollet-le- 
Пис says of it: "Сене vaste construction 
a conserve son assiette, et les mouve- 
ments qui ont dü necessairement se 
produire dans une batisse aussi étendue 
n'ont pu en altérer la solidité."* 


(3) Another mistaken notion that has 
had wide currency is, that the Gothic 
builders carried attenuation of supports 
to excess. There is no ground for this 
idea so long as the art maintained its nor- 
mal character. In the perfected style in 
its integrity, supports are reduced in bulk 
to the minimum compatible with satety, 
real and apparent, but no suggestion o£ а 
purpose to stress the idea of slendern 
in structural members appears. At length, 
however, such purpose did arise, and in 
the Church of St. Urbain of Troyes, we 
have an example of it. The extreme at- 
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excites astonishment—a feeling not pro- 
voked in normal Gothic building. St. 
Urbain is, however, I believe, quite stable, 
but it affords illustration of the fact that 
in architecture there is need íor excess 
of strength in order to satisfy the eye. 
(4) The last mistaken notion to which 
I would call attention is that of supposing 
that Gothic architecture was a product of 
the religion of the mediaeval church. That 
the sculptural imagery of the Gothic edi- 
fice was in large part inspired by the gen- 
uine religious feeling of the time, there 
need be no question. But the distinctive 
character of this mode of building is a 
product of the peculiar genius of the 
people of the locality of its origin—to 
which locality it was, as I have said, con- 
fined. The people of the Ile-de-France 
alone had the constructive and the artistic 
faculties which enabled them to take up 
the development of arched building at the 
point where it had been left by the Lom- 
bards of the eleventh century—who had 
carried it on from the point it had reached 
in the hands of the Byzantine Greeks. 


This order of advance in mediaeval 
arched building needs no confirmation 
other than that which the monuments 


themselves afford. That Gothic architec- 
ture was no product of the mediaeval 
church is clear enough; for while the 
mediaeval church was universal, Gothic 
architecture was not The seat of 
mediaeval religious influences was of 
course Rome itself. But in Rome there 
was never any Gothic building. 
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By Glenn Brown 


HI. FORGOTTEN FEATURES 


Іх MY FIRST ARTICLE І have shown how 
rapidly Washington is developing in ac- 
cordance with the Park Commission 
plans. In the second article I have indi- 
cated errors which should be righted. I 
wish to enumerate in the third, and last, 
important elements of the plan which 
have been apparently forgotten. 


Tue East END oF THE MALL 


We may consider the west end of the 
Park well on its way to completion with 
the Lincoln Memorial, the surrounding 
planting and the mirror lake done, and 
the memorial bridge and the Rock Creek 
connection under way. 

Strange to say little, we might say noth- 
ing, has been done on the east or Capitol 
end of this important Park. No steps 
have been taken to terrace the Capitol 
grounds or lay out Union Square in 
which the Grant group will form the cen- 
tral imposing feature. The Statue of 
Grant and the Capitol terraces form the 
east end of the landscape composition. 
The Botanical Gardens have been a 
stumbling block for years in the proper 
treatment of this end of the Mall. Con- 
gress has at last shown a disposition to 
consider the removal of these gardens, 
in that they have authorized the consider- 
ation of the old canal site for the purpose. 
When the green houses are removed let 
us hope they give authority for opening 
and laying out Union Square. It is neces- 
sary as a patriotic measure to give Grant 
dignified and attractive surroundings in 
place of the tangle of trees and shrubs, 
the over-shadowing glass houses and the 
encircling tram cars. 


Tue West TREATMENT OF THE 
CAPITOL GROUNDS 


The planting and shrubbery. of the 


Capitol grounds are charming as laid 
out by Olmsted in 1873, but the west 
end where it connects with the east end 
of the Mall in Union Square will require 
a totally different architectural treat- 
ment. We can see, in imagination, 
Charles F. McKim of the Commission, 
shudder at the ugly incongruities of 
Thomas Wisedell's architectural features 
of the Capitol landscape, and anticipate 
his pleasure in making designs for this 
portion of the grounds in keeping with 
our dignified Capitol, and giving a fitting 
background to Shrady's noble memorial 
to U. S. Grant. The details of McKim's 
changes in the architectural features of 
the Capitol grounds are in keeping with 
the building and will enhance the charm 
of the landscape. To make way for the 
Wisedell crudities, the work of Bulfinch 
was removed ; notably, among other fea- 
tures, the old watchmen's houses which 
guarded the principal entrances. These 
typical features, І am glad to say, were 
not thrown on the dump heap but were 
rebuilt оп 17th and B Streets, north. 

'The architectural treatment of the 
western Capitol landscape is an important 
element in the completed composition. 
Emphasis was laid by the commission on 
the value of the open vista between the 
Capitol and the Washington Monument. 
The proposed treatment of the Capitol 
grounds, while open to view, as planned, 
will be given a suggestion of privacy by 
the terraces. They will form a simple 
screen. wall from В Street north to B 
Street south, four blocks in length. Оп 
the center axis the Park Commission have 
introduced a pool of some magnitude into 
which а cascade empties and from which 
water jets play. The normal entrances to 
the Capitol grounds from Pennsylvania 
and Maryland Avenues will be flanked by 
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The Bulfinch Gate House moved from the Сарно! 
to B Street. It is proposed to rebuild these in 
marble at the Capitol 


the interesting, pleasing and classical gate 
houses designed by Charles Bulfinch 
when he was architect of the Capitol. 
These gate houses will be reproduced but 
instead of being built of Acquia Greek 
sandstone as they were built in Bulfinch's 
time, it is proposed to make them of white 
marble. 

Union Square and its surroundings are 
necessary to complete the artistic effect of 
the Capitol grounds and the Mall, to en- 
hance and lend dignity to the great group 
commemorating Grant. Аза traffic solu- 
tion, it will solve the problem of conve- 
nient access from the East Capitol plaza 
to Pennsylvania Avenue and the White 
House, the route of all great parades 
which are becoming more and more fre- 
quent in the Capitol City. Now it is 
necessary for them to pass the congested 
roadway between the Capitol grounds 
and the Botanical gardens. 

То get the sanction of Congress to 
complete this important section of the 
Mall, I believe it would only be neces- 
sary to call to their attention the beauty 
and order of the west end of the Park, 
which with the Lincoln Memorial and its 
surroundings is fast nearing completion. 
in contrast with the east end, which is 
crude and chaotic. Pride in their Capitol 
may force action. 


RECIPROCITY ОЕ SIGHT 


I like to use the word of L'Enfant for 
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the clear open view between points of 
interest. In his plan for Washington the 
most imposing feature was the great open 
way between the Capitol and the Wash- 
ington Monument. It was the important 
nucleus of his composition, This vista 
never materialized. The old officials ig- 
nored it, the present citizen does not know 
it was contemplated. From the time when 
L'Enfant and Washington in 1789 pre- 
sented the original plan of the city, until 
Downing was called іп the 50's to lay out 
the landscape of the Smithsonian grounds 
there was, I believe, no systematic effort 
to plant this important section. Downing 
planted the Smithsonian grounds as an 
individual isolated park. The great open 
vista from the Capitol to the Washington 
Monument was forgotten. The Park 
(1902) Commission in their study con- 
sidered this clear reciprocity of sight the 
important feature of the composition. On 
their plan they reinstate it as a neces- 
sary element in the landscape. 

The strenuous battle to remove the 
Pennsylvania Station from its right of 
way across the Mall was because it inter- 
rupted this open view between the Capi- 
tol and the Washington Monument. To 
obtain this open view is not so difficult 
as it may at first appear. The larger 
number of trees in the Smithsonian 


grounds, planted seventy-five or eighty 
years ago, were not of long lived varieties 
and the large majority of them are aged 


The Bulfinch Gate Posts to be again used 
at the Capitol 
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and decrepit. The trees planted in the 
Botanical Garden and in the Agricultural 
Department are botanical specimens and 
not particularly attractive as park trees. 
Trees that are valuable and worthy of 
retaining may be readily removed where 
they will become a part of the scheme 
instead of marring the landscape. This 
transplanting was tried on a large scale 
very successfully in relaying out the Cap- 
itol grounds in the 70's. 

When the frame work shacks between 
Third and Tenth Streets are pulled down, 
as they must be in a few years, some one 
should be on guard to see that the plant- 
ing is in conformity with the park 
scheme, lest present officials, as past offi- 
cials did, forget. The failure to carry out 
L'Enfant's planting scheme іп the Botan- 
ical, Smithsonian and Agricultual grounds 
was the neglect of our forefathers. With- 
in our own time we have the warning to 
be on guard, as the authorities, when 
the new National Museum was finished, 
ignored the Park Commission plan, 
then comparatively young, in new road- 
ways, planting and approaches. They 
have laid out roads and planted trees 
which in the future must be torn up and 
replaced. This is the reason, I say, some 
one should be on guard. We may trust 
the National Commission of the Fine 
Arts, but werk of this kind is sometimes 
done without referring to them. 

There will be no more dignified or 
beautiful landscape in the world than the 


open lawn, 300 feet wide, with driveways 
on either side, bordered on each side by 
four stately rows of elms, and backed by 
white marble buildings on B Street, north 
and south. This open way, 300 feet wide, 
will always give an uninterrupted recip- 
rocity of sight between the Capitol and 
the Washington Monument. It is so wide 
that no spread of the trees can ever de- 
stroy its charm. Charlee F. McKim 
thought it most important that there 
should be an unbroken inclination from 
Grant up to Washington. Не had іге- 
quently talked with me on this subject, 
and seemed afraid this would be ne- 
glected. Many will recollect how seri- 
ously the center view of Ше Buffalo Ex- 
position was marred by the rise near the 
center of the long axis and a drop to the 
electric tower. The electric tower, the 
striking feature of the Exposition, was 
cut in half by the hill. McKim feared 
this effect on the Washington Monument. 
While artists may in their imagination 
picture the dignity and beauty of this 
open parkway, laymen must see it com- 
pleted to fully appreciate the grand effect. 


Mount HAMILTON 


There is a prominent wooded hill in 
the district of Columbia east of the Sol- 
diers’ Home. It offers one of the most 
commanding sites from which the city 
may be viewed. The Park Commission 
indicated this as the site for the Botanical 
Garden. The Agricultural Department 
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BASIN AND FOUNTAIN WHERE THE 


experts have examined the soil of this 
hill and report that varying soil needed 
for different classes of trees, and the ex- 
posures needed for different plants may 
be found on this hill. One side of it runs 
down to level marshy ground of what 
will be Anacostia Park. In this section 
they may grow water plants. The prac- 
tical men and the artists agree that on this 
site the United States may establish an 
arboretum of the character and size be- 
fitting the importance of the country. 
This should not be classed among the 
forgotten, but among the long delayed 
features, which may be lost by sub-divi- 
sion into building lots. The real estate 
speculators are advancing in that direc- 
tion. Experts of the Agricultural De- 
partment are making a strenuous effort 
to secure its purchase at this session of 
Congress. One reason Тог the long delay 
in acquiring Mount Hamilton has been 
the fear that Congress would lose its 
nearby botanical and flower garden. Let 
us hope that consideration of parking 
south of the Capitol, and the utilization 
of the old canal site will give an oppor- 
tunity for the Congressional flower gar- 


CAPITOL GROUNDS FACE UNION SQUARE 


den under the shadow of the Capitol, and 
a real Botanical Arboretum worthy of the 
nation on Mount Hamilton of ample area 
and exposure. 

The acquisition of this site is strongly 
urged by scientists in tree culture, for 
here, on neutral soil, trees from the north 
and south meet. It is urged by the tree 
lover and artist as a home for preserving 
valuable and beautiful trees. 


Tue River Front 


The water front in Washington, as in 
most other American cities, instead of 
being treasured as an asset, has been al- 
lowed to become the most disreputable 
section of the city. The better part of 
it belongs to the United States. it is daily 
becoming more disgraceful. 

One of the important connections be- 
tween parks, suggested by the Park Com- 
mission, was between Anacostia Park by 
way of the Navy Yard, War College, and 
the River Front to Potomac Park. This 
connection for a long time seemed for- 
gotten, but now the U. S. Army Engi- 
neers are studying the question for sub- 
mission to the National Fine Arts Com- 
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The meeting point of the principal vistas 


mission. According to reports, the engi- 
neers have determined that the commer- 
cial end of the water front does not need 
much consideration, as water traffic is 
decreasing instead of increasing on the 
Potomac. They feel that the principal 
consideration should be given to making 
it an attractive link between the parks. 


‘Piney BRANCH CONNECTION 


There was a very picturesque stream 
called Piney Branch running southwest 
into Rock Creek. At the time the Park 
Commission made their report this was 
a fully wooded valley which they seized 
upon as an attractive connection between 


the Rock Creek Park and the Soldiers’ 
Home from which there was another val- 
ley leading to Anacostia Park completing 
the eircuit. The Piney Branch valley is 
in the hands of real estate speculators. 
Just how much damage they may have 
done I do not know, but it is certain un- 
less the property is acquired very soon, 
it will be past redemption in a few years. 
The speculators are eager to cut down 
the hills and fill the valley, making Piney 
Branch a sewer. This would be a mis- 
fortune as this valley is the only wooded 
or partly wooded tract, making a prac- 
tical connection between Rock Creek 
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NEAR 
Park and the Soldiers’ Ноте, two of the 
great pleasure grounds of the city. 
Тне BANKS ОЕ THE Ротомас 


The banks of the Potomac аге рге- 
cipitous, covered with sturdy and beauti- 
ful trees from Washington to the Great 


VIEW OF THE MONUMENT TERRACE 


Falls, eighteen miles away, too steep in 
most places for ordinary subdivision. The 
Park Commission recommended the ac- 
quisition of both shores of the Potomac 
back to the crest of the hills, to a point 
beyond the Great Falls. 

From these wooded banks unsurpassed, 
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wonderfully pieturesque views may be 
obtained up and down the Potomac. If 
these wooded sections are taken as a 
forest reservation, the pleasure that may 
be derived from these scenes may be en- 
joyed not only by the present generation 
but by future generations for unnum- 
bered years. These pleasures will be 
open not only to citizens of Washington 
but to the hundreds of thousands who 
visit the city annually. These visiting thou- 
sands are increasing year by ycar as the 
automobile gives 
the citizen unlimited 
range from coast te 
coast. 


Тне UNFINISHED 
WASHINGTON 
MONUMENT 


The two hun- 
dredth anniversary 
of George Wash- 
ington’s birthday 
will occur in 1932. 
Resolutions were 
passed by the 
American Institute 
of Architects at 
their 1925 conven- 
tion in New York 
calling upon the au- 
thorities, in remem- 
brance of George 
Washington, to 
complete the Park 
Commission plans 
by 1932. This 
would be а fitting 
tribute, as Wash- 
ington left us the neritage of the L'Enfant 
plan, 1789, the reinstatement and extension 
of which is shown in the Park Commission 
Report, 1902. While we may not hope to 
see the park development completed by 
that time, it would be a more reasonable 
expectation and a more intimate tribute to 
see the Washington Monument finished. 
It is a reflection upon the patriotism of 
the country that his two hundredth birth- 
day anniversary finds his monument in- 
complete. This great shaft, noble in size, 
classic in proportions, is wonderful in its 
atmospheric and reflected lights. We see 
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it black in the thunder storm, glistening 
in the brilliant sunlight, a delicate pink 
in the rosy sunset and ghostly in the pale 
moonlight. It is a great tribute to the 
father of his country, but unfinished. It 
apparently sprouts from a small hillock. 
АП artists and intelligent people know it 
needs a base. Robert Mills, the original 
architect, designed a colossal circular col- 
onnade with steps and approaches—a dig- 
nified base. This feature was ignored 
when the shaft was completed by the 
17, 5. Army Engi- 
neer Corps. Twen- 
ty-five years ago 
the Park Commis- 
sion made their 
study of the prob- 
lem. They did not 
thoroughly approve 
of the Mills design. 

This monument 
was to be the cen- 
tral and the most 
imposing feature of 
their artistic com- 
position. The great 
avenues and vistas 
all lead to it. The 
proper treatment of 
this feature was a 
source of worry to 
the Park Commis- 
sion. McKim kept 
it in his mind, and 
when in Italy study- 
ing an older civili- 
zation, he saw an 
obelisk proportion- 
ed like the Wash: 
ington Monument on a horizontal marble 
terrace. He called the attention of the 
Commission to the obelisk and horizontal 
terrace, saying “That is the treatment for 
the base of the Washington Monument.’ 
The Commission heartily agreed to the 
suggestion. This Italian scene was the 
Park Commission’s inspiration for the 
Washington Monument base. A white 
marble terrace with its gardens, twelve 
hundred feet square, into which the great 
central open parkways merged, was in 
keeping with the simplicity and dignity of 
the great marble shaft. The east terrace 
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THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT TERRACE, LOOKING TOWARD THE CAPITOL 


will бе little above the park line, while in 
the west terrace facing the Lincoln me- 
morial, it becomes an imposing marble 
structure only forty feet high, from which 
а broad and imposing flight of steps lead: 
down to the formal garden on the level of 
the lagoon joining the Washington with the 
Lincoln Memorial. It is strange with this 
plan before them for twenty-five years, 
that neither those who honor Washington 
nor those who take pride in the Capitol 
City have urged the completion of this ter- 
race to finish the Washington Memorial. 
Few can imagine the dignity this will give 
the white shaft, but all will appreciate the 
effect when it is completed. It appears to 
me that this is the time for the Wash- 
ington Monument Association, which has 
been quiescent for many years, to call the 
attention of the publie to the importance 
of completing this central feature in the 
landscape as a tribute to our First Pres- 
ident. The plan of the Mall will be 
meaningless if we leave out this base to 


the Washington Monument as it is the 
focal point where all park roadways 
merge and to which all vistas lead. The 
relations of Lincoln, Grant and the 
White House are not definitely defined 
until this great central feature is com- 
pleted. 

An appropriate time for its completion 
and dedication will be in 1932, the two 
hundredth anniversary of his birth. It 
is the time for patriotic associations to de- 
mand the completion of the memorial to 
the great General and First President. 


COMPLETE THE PARK PLANS 


We should be gratified at the striking 
results shown in the growth of the Park 
Commission plan, but we should not lose 
sight of the forgotten features. We should 
remember that in many cases delay will be 
fatal; desired wooded tracts do not have a 
rebirth for several generations. The final 
and proper development of the Capital 
City is an object in which every citizen 
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oí the country тау take ап interest and 
feel a pride. It is the Capital of the 
United States. The architects and artists 
should strive for its completion as an ex- 
ample of a great landscape composition. 
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THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT TERRACE, LOOKING TOWARD THE WHITE HOUSE 


The layman should demand its completion 
as he wants his Capital City as dignified 
and beautiful as any in the world. When 
this great composition is finished all 
will acknowledge it unsurpassed. 
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VI. 


ALMOST AS LONG AGO as the days of our 
anomphalous parent, there occurred the 
famous competition for the Exchange 
Building in State Street. While not ex- 
plicitly so stated by its projectors, it was 
evidently their desire to erect “the most 
beautiful office building in the world.” 

The cream of the profession in Bos- 
ton, together with certain noted New 
York architects, were invited to submit 
drawings. The code of ethics of the A. 
1. А. had not then been formulated and 
the competition was held under the ex- 
isting “Greco-Roman” or “Catch ав 
Catch Can” rules. The full Nelson only 
was barred, half-Nelsons and toe holds 
being allowed. 

It was the day when wash drawing 
perspectives in India Ink, charcoal gray, 
and sepia were in their azimuth. That 
gallant Balthazar, T. O. Langefeldt, was 
then in his prime and it was almost a 
surety that the architect fortunate enough 
to secure his services would have at least 
one leg up on the competition. 
Langefeldt’s perspective of the winning 
design was a large, spirited India Ink 
wash drawing showing State Street on a 
rainy day, the sun just breaking through 
storied masses of cumuli. Vast crowds 
of people filled the sidewalks and han- 
som cabs* jostled loaded drays of bulky 
merchandise in the street. No jury of 


*For the benefit of those who are not familiar 
with the term or have never seen one, there 
is a very well preserved example in the Ful- 
lerton Collection, basement floor, just off the 
“salle des fouettes.” 


Orrice BUILDINGS or THE '905 — Part I 


hard-headed,  close-fisted, cold-blooded 
bankers and business men could resist 
the emotional appeal of the reflection of 


those shining clouds in the still-wet 
puddles of the street. 
George Hallowell told us once that 


Rotch & Tilden won a competition for a 
church solely because the members of the 
committee were so interested in a couple 
of pigeons that he (George) put in the 
foreground of his water color perspective, 
that they couldn’t see any other design 
at all. 

Peabody & Stearns’ design for the Ex- 
change Building was not dependent on 
Langefeldt's halieuticks. While Jule 
Schweinfurth would be the last man to 
minimize Peabody’s dominating influence 
on the work of that distinguished firm, 
there is little doubt that without Schwein- 
furth’s assistance, Babb, Cook and Wil- 
lard or McKim, Meade and White would 
have carried off the prize. 

The enterprise was pushed to а suc- 
cessful conclusion and the massive old 
building stands today as one of the monu- 
ments of the city. There is a bigness and 
generosity about it that few modern office 
buildings posse The walls are almost 
cyclopean in thickness, not dependent on 
steel frame for their stability; the public 
corridors are spacious; the ceilings, lofty; 
and a great marble staircase with an over- 
head skylight at the third floor level oc- 
cupies the center of the building, flooding 
the entrance hall with sunshine at noon. 
The generous corridor in the basement 
used to conta n lunch counters. Опе, in 
particular, at the foot of the basement ele- 
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vators 
‚ody 


easy 01 access to the boys in Pea- 
& Stearns’ suite on the 9th floor, 


was a favorite resort in the off hours, 
Here behind piles of charlotte-russes, 
chocolate éclairs and chopped chicken 
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sandwiches presided a fairy queen. Eddie 
Maher who, in addition to other gifts 
which nature had abundantly endowed 
him, was something of a poetsmith, com- 
posed these spondees i in her honor. 


A DECLARATION OF 
Dedicated to the Straw 
1. 
Girl of the vermeil lips, 
1 Roses the wild bee sips 
Аге not so sweet, 
Il. 
Girl of the azure eyes 
When one there mirrored lies, 
Time is too fleet. 
ПІ. 
Girl of complexion rare 
And aureola hair, 
Vision of light. 
| ІУ. 
Girl of the marble heart, 
Girl ot the pie and tart, 
My love І plight. 
V 


blonde 


"herr. 


Cans't thou thy reign resign, 

For such a love as mine, 

Stoop from above? 
VI. 

І have no other store, 

Simply I thee adore, 

Speak to me, love! 


DEPENDENCE 


With gentle Southern chivalry, (Eddie 
came originally from Maryland) which 
one sees (аг too little of now-a-days, he 
laid his laurel branch, like Anthemion, on 
the altar of the goddess—in this case the 
marble counter—between the coffee urn 
and the plate of piled up doughnuts. The 
little witch dimpled prettily as she read 
Eddie's lines, maintained her aplomb and 
gave no inkling of her sentiments. Not 
long afterward she left the counter and 
opened a manicure and shampoo shop in 
Winter Street. Eddie never married, 
and while not exactly a mysogynist, he 
remains a bachelor to this day. 

A little further down State Street is 
the Fiske Building, also by Peabody and 


Stearns. The Exchange Building has 
fronts on three streets, while the Fiske 
Building. much smaller. has а narrow 


frontage on State Street and runs through 
Doane Street. 


to The two buildings, 


both eminently successful aesthetically as 
well as finz incially, were built about the 
same time and possess characteristics in 
common. 

The pride and glory of the Fi 
ing, however, is its ‘steeply рис 
roof. It гізез for a height of 
stories at an angle of about seventy-five 
degrees and is crowned by a domed 
belvedere in copper astraddle the ridge 
pole. Before the Custom House Tower 
was built, the roof of the Fiske Building 
dominated the lower city between 
Washington Street and the harbor. 

While the drawings for these buildings 
were being made, Die Old Office was a 
seething hive of pullulating activity. 
Draughtsmen were crawling all over each 
other in feverish haste. 

Jud Wales, who makes such beautiful 
pietures of ships and whose etchings have 
achieved a national reputation—so suc- 


‹е Build- 
hed slate 
several 
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cessful has he been that he devotes most 
of his time to the graphic arts and only 
keeps his architectural office as a hobby 
was at that time a draughtsman in 
Peabody & Stearns’ office. He worked 
so hard on the Exchange Building, twelve, 
fifteen and sometimes twenty hours a 
day for months, that when the contract 
was settled and construction began, Jud 
had to take a European trip for rest and 
change. With his customary thorough- 
ness, he allotted a portion of his time to 
the study of architectural monuments in 
Northern France. Happening to meet a 
party of students, among whom were 
several friends, at Vitré, they all sat down 
at the little café in the Square for the 
noon meal. This café, as you all know, 
is in the principal hotel frequented by 
students and on fine days tables are set 
out in the open. 

It was a beautiful July day, the 4th of 
the month, so a little celebration was ar- 
ranged, with special dishes and wines of 
the better class. Toward the middle of 
the afternoon, the party became joyous 
and crowds of townsfolk began to gather. 
Dwight Blaney, always courteous and 
obliging, undertook to explain to a group 
of the leading citizens the cause of the 
celebration, dwelling impressively on the 
debt of gratitude he personally felt to- 
ward General Lafayette. When the situ- 
ation became clear, the Mayor was sent 
for and, joining the party, made an in- 
formal address of welcome, proposing a 
toast to General Washington. 

This was drunk with enthusiasm, and 
when the cheering had subsided, it was 
up to the Americans to make fitting re- 
ply. All eyes were turned on Jud Wales. 
Tall and slender. of commanding mien, 
Jud was the Adolphe Menjou of that day. 
He rose slowly to his feet, somewhat ob- 
fuscated by the tremendous cheers of the 
crowd and countless petits verres of fine. 
For a moment, he was dazed; black spots 
danced before his eyes; the Earth 
seemed to reel and consciousness totter 
on her throne. He was expected to make 
a speech and there was not an idea in 
his head. 
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As the applause subsided, he suddenly 
regained control of his faculties, and with 
a few words of apology for making his 
address in English, he began in a low, 
well modulated voice to recite from the 
specifications of the Exchange Building. 
“АШ labor and materials necessary for the 
proper construction and completion of the 
contract in conformity with the plans and 
specifications, said plans and specifications 
to be identified by the signatures of the 
parties hereto and made a part of this 
contract,—” Loud cheers from the stu- 
dents, to which the populace added their 
full quota, thinking it no doubt a highly 
patriotic introduction. Jud knew the 
specifications almost by heart, as he had 
spent his last week in the office checking 
them over with Li Sise. Не recited 
whole pages from memory without the 
slightest hesitation. 

Gaining force and confidence, Jud 
plunged into a strong, manly appeal that 
“all sand be sharp and clean, free from 
extraneous matter, and with grains of 
varying size.” More cheers from every- 
body, the Mayor rising and bowing from 
the waist, with true Gallic politeness. The 
speaker then, after an impressive pause, 
continued in a deep, rich baritone, almost 
with sobs in his voice, ending with a pero- 
ration calling for “ай woodwork to be 
thoroughly dry before any paint is ap- 
plied; no painting during rainy or 
snowy weather, and all knots and sappy 
places varnished with best grain alcohol 
shellac.” 

A hush fell on his listeners for a few 
tense seconds, then led by the students, 
the crowd, now grown in volume to al- 
most the entire population of Үйге, 
burst into frantic cheers, and with Jud 
and the Mayor leading them, marched 
twice around the Square. Little knots of 
excited housewives gathered in doorways, 
holding up their little moutards that they 
might see these distinguished foreigners. 

Passing through Vitré in 1904, we 
found a most cordial welcome and charm- 
ing hospitality extended to us, when it 
was learned that we were American 
architects from Boston. 
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An Urgent Call бог Concerted Professional 
Action 

The superb project of L'Eníant for the 
planning оі Washington has acquired а 
symbolic significance in the imagination ot 
American architects. When we consider the 
sparse development of this country and in- 
ecurity of tenure at the time of its incep- 
tion, as related to the magnitude and beauty 
of the scheme, it becomes almost prophetic 
as a forecast of future greatness. The fact 
that this plan is still adequate for the capi- 
tal of one of the greatest nations, and 
s not only unsurpassed in any subsequent 
schemes for city-planning but serves as a 
prototype in modern design, renders L'En- 
fant’s solution of the problem worthy of 
preservation in its integrity. Though mod- 
ern structural developments, both in char- 
acter of design and scale, could not have 
been foreseen, the major concept is so simple 
and grandiose that, even with compulsory 
modifications, the spirit of the main idea 
could be maintained. 

In this country where professional aloof- 
ness must be abandoned in a necessity to 
scramble at the heels of the realty specula- 
tor, the architect’s regard for the dignity 
and beauty of his capital city is a saving 
grace: those who are not in touch with re- 
cent developments in that city, will experi- 
ence a severe shock, therefore, when they be- 
come cognizant of developments in Congress 
which place an ideal in jeopardy. 

The astonishment and dismay which all 
architects must feel at the disastrous meas 
ures now under way will change to bew 
derment when they grasp the surprising fact 
that the supervising architect is not one of 
themselves, but a member of the legal pro- 
iession. Apart from the fact that architec- 
ture is a highly technical calling, its exis- 
tance as an art demands that its practition- 
ers place each problem within а specific 


sphere of aesthetic 
those abstract elements and subtleties which 
enter into architectural composition and ap- 
preciation, only become precise and actual 
quantities after years of exclusive concen- 
tration. Even in times of peace, we could 
hardly remain unmoved by the official ap- 
роіпітепі of a clergyman as a commander 
in chief. 

A number of departmental buildings are 
required in the District of Columbia, and the 
Public Buildings Bill carries an appropria- 
tion of fifty millions for that purpose. The 
bill as passed distinctly calls for standardized 
non-monumental structures, all of which 
must be designed in the supervising archi- 
tect's office under the direction of the асі- 
ing supervising architect. To undertake this 
vast structural programme, the acting super- 
ng architect has advertised through the 
Civil Service Commission for some two hun- 
dred architects. As the maximum remunera- 
tion in that branch of the service is $3,800 per 
annum, it is extremely improbable that in- 
dividuals available at that rate of payment 
will produce a quality of work that com- 
pares favorably with the best in state, mu- 
nicipal. or private enterprise. 

In view of this calamitous prospect, the re- 
cent chairman of the А. І. A. Committee on 
Public Works, Milton B. Medary, acted with 
characteristic energy and resourcefulness in 
bringing the matter personally to the atten- 
tion of the President, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Assistant Secretary Moss, Chair- 
man Fernald of the Senate Committee, and 
the supervising architect. As a result of his 
representations, the Senate Committee Chair- 
agreed to insert an amendment, 
thorizing the Secretary to procure by con- 
tract, drawings and other necessary docu- 
ments carried sufficiently far for develop- 
ment into working drawings in the super- 
vising architect's This bill is still 


comprehension; all 


man au- 


office. 
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under debate, and Senator Bruce is urging 
an amendment prohibiting the erection of 
large departmental buildings around Lafa- 
yette Square, on which the White House 
faces. 

The Senator argues that the L'Enfant 
plan does not indicate any such develop- 
ment and that the scale of the contem- 
plated buildings will dwarf that of the White 
House. The logical relationship of these 
great executive departments and the home 
and office of the President apparently car- 


ries little weight with the Senator. As it is, 
the vast and unsightly Veterans Bureau 
Building already encroaches upon the 


Square, and the site of the old Hay House 
at 16th and Н Streets, has been purchased 
with the intention of erecting a huge hotel 
upon it. It is obvious that the Government 
could frame this Square with important and 
properly designed official buildings of rea- 
sonable height without inconsistency with 
L'Enfant's scheme: an idea of the result can 
be realized by studying the first unit of the 
Treasury Building, which will eventually ex- 
tend the whole length of the st side of 
Lafayette Square. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce is built on a portion 
of the north side; the south side consists 
almost entirely of private residences, which 
would make an admirable site for the State 
Department building. 

If Congress takes action abandoning the 
Macmillan plan, which is a well-considered 
development of the L’Enfant scheme, it is 
obvious that the Square will soon be sur- 
rounded with a heterogeneous array of sky- 
scrapers which, through the varied char- 
acter of their design, would react most dis- 
advantageously upon the White House: the 
purpose of the Macmillan plan in creating 
the Executive Group was precisely to pre- 
vent this. 

It is really time that the individual cease 
to regard himself as a negligible cipher in 
matters of public interest. This bill will 
doubtless come up for the final vote in the 
near future, and it is the duty of architects 
throughout the United States to protest to 
their representatives against the passage of 
measures which will be so far-reaching and 
unjustifiable. If, as Milton B. Medary sug- 
gests, competent architects are commissioned 
to make designs for development in the 
supervising architect's office, this menace 
will be removed: the passage of the bill as 
it stands would be nothing less than a na- 
tional calamity and an affront to American 
architecture. 


Leon У. SoLox 
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Price Standardization from the Architect’s 
Viewpoint 

Pressed to the attention of the present 
Congress of the United States with a new or 
deepened insistence, is a question of public 
policy that has, directly and indirectly, con- 
siderable significance for architects. The 
issue of price maintenance or price control, 
which presents a combination of business 
ethics and legal proprieties, is by no means 
new, nor is it a subject on which there is 
unanimity of opinion on the part of those 
most intimately concerned. Various influ- 
ences are, however, cooperating to bring 
about ch crystalization of sentiment as 
will render possible the development of a 
principle that will pass as an article of na- 
tional faith. 

The advocates of price standardization ex- 
plain that their cause has been unfortunate 
in some of its popular designations. To a 
very considerable element of the population 
of the United States anything savoring of 
price fixing by governmental authority has 
been repugnant. Hence an instinctive preju- 
dice in certain quarters against the expedient 
of stabilization which came labeled “resale 
price fixing,” or “compulsory price uniform- 
пу.” The proponents of price uniformity 
prefer that their purpose be interpreted on 
the negative rather than the positive side. 
They would have the proposal before Con- 
gress construed as a preventive of price de- 
moralization, not as a vehicle of price dicta- 
tion. 

Essentially the request that is urged upon 
with deepened insistence is for 
legislation that will permit the maintenance 
oÍ resale prices, under proper restrictions, on 
identified merchandise for voluntary pur- 
chase, made and sold under competitive con- 
ditions. In the beginning, this movement. in- 
spired by manufacturers of trade-marked 
commodities, contemplated the right of en- 
forcement of placarded prices, with no other 
formality of notification than would be af- 
forded by the price inscription on the goods. 
Gradually, there has supplanted this early 
ideal the present conception of codperation 
between producers and distributors in be- 
half of price protection. The latter-day 
ideal, expressed in the bill known as H. R. 
11, is validation of contracts binding the vendee 
to resell merchandise only at prices prescribed 
by the vendor. 

In studying the application to the archi- 
tectural profession of price standardization 
of merchandise it will be borne in mind that 
the contemplated restrictions would apply 
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only to articles of commerce under trade- 
mark or brand. On the other hand- it is 
predicted that enactment of a statute “to 
prevent injury to good will” would be im- 
mediately followed by an extension of the 
practice of trade-marking to commodities sub- 
ject to exploitation at cut prices as store 
“leaders” or for advertising purposes. 

Curiosity will naturally be felt by architects 
as to the effect upon competitive bidding of 
a policy of fixed prices at all levels, con- 
trolled from the primary source of produc- 
tion. There are two schools of conjecture. 
One holds that general recourse by manu- 
facturers to a privilege of price control 
would, to a considerable extent, eliminate 
competition in bidding, in so far as this ap- 
plied to building supplies, etc. The other 
school of thought foresees a continuance of 
present practices, reasoning that where 
price-pegged materials are included in lump 
bids, the bidder will be as free as at pres- 
ent to absorb in his general margin а рог- 
tion of the allotted prices. 

It is to be borne in mind that the principle 
оў price standardization does not 
plate abandonment, in any degree, of the 
existing system of quantity discounts. The 
question has nevertheles been raised 
whether, granting the continuance of the 
graduated scales of prices in the present 
form, the mere circumstance of price fixa- 
tion and publication may not render sellers 
loath to make minor price changes and read- 
justments in immediate response to changes 
of business conditions. Admittedly the 
temptation under the coveted privilege would 
be to endeavor to eliminate local differences 
in prices and perhaps to do away with the 
condition which now finds confession in the 
irritating footnote: Prices slightly higher 


contem- 


west of the Mississippi.” 
Evangelists of resale price uniformity bid 
for the support of architects on the plea 


that protection to factory prices would mean 
improvement of customer service in one im- 
portant z., in diversity of com- 
modity distribution and in completeness of 
stock The logic advanced is that so long 
the “suggested” or “recommended” resale 
prices on a popular product are subject to 
raid by department stores, mail-order houses 
or other merchandisers eager for “bargains” 
with which to b the public, just so long 
will a proportion of the distributors, espe- 
cially the small merchants, refuse to stock 


respect,— 


the line or carry minimum stocks of narrow 
range calculated merely to satisfy the most 
insistent demands of regular customers. 
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Opponents of restriction 


price 
with the argument that compulsory uniform- 


counter 


ity of prices penalizes the distributor and 
the customers of that distributor, who. 
through purchase in quantity, exercise of 
foresight in purchase, and the cultivation of 
efficiency in business administration, is en- 
abled to carry through the processes of dis- 
tribution at less expense, and on a narrower 
margin of gross profit, than is the less ex- 
perienced and less skillful merchandiser. In 
other words, this premise denounces price 
uniformity as a brake which retards econo- 
mic merchandising to the pace of the least 
progressive and least efficient distibutors. 
Not to unduly alarm the architects and 
specification writers who already stand ap- 
palled before the multiplicity of brands in 
various commodity lines. it must be assumed 
that the legalizing of prices control would 
result not alone in the recourse to trade- 
rking by firms that desire to maintain list 
prices all down the line, but likewise in a 
spurt in “private branding” by traders who 
desire under trade that 


та 


goods 


names may 
be offered at featured pric Set over 
against this is a consolidating influence. 


Marketing specialists predict that the manu- 
facturer or producer who avails hin Го! 
the opportunity to protect prices will have 
fresh incentive, for the sake of a compact 
price list, to eliminate odd sizes and super- 
fluous varieties and reduce grade variations 
to conform to actual steps in quality. 
Approval by Congress of any measure to 
render enforceable contracts for the observ- 
ance of prices stipulated by the primary 
marketer would doubtless serve to arrest 
certain trends in merchandising policy which 
have been increasingly noticeable during the 
past decade. Beginning in 1911, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has rendered a 
series of decisions, the common significance 
of which is that traders may not maintain 
resale prices by contracts or combinations, 
express or implied. Balked thus on all e 
forts to stabilize prices by compact with 
distributors, many manufacturers have re- 
sorted to alternatives which eritics 
have challenged as contributing to the high 
price levels of the present period. There 
may be mentioned as typical “escapes” from 
price exposure, the establishment of factory 
stores or branches in the retail field, the in- 
troduction of various forms of direct agen- 
cies and the recourse to consignment sell- 
ing. To the same end, manufacturers have, 
in not a few instances, adopted the policy 
of refusing to sell to price cutters. It is ob- 
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LANDAY 


Simeon В. 


vious, though, that the last-mentioned rem- 
edy, to prove effective, requires an organized 
intelligence service to uncover price cutters. 

For several years following the world war 
there assumption in business circles 
that Congress might more readily grant the 
price-fixing franchise if the authorization 
were contingent upon approval of prices by 
a governmental agency, to be designated as 
a board of review. Accordingly, the bil 
that were introduced in several successive 
Congress sessions provided that the Federal 
Trade Commission should be vested with 
censorial power as to the reasonableness of 
the prices and the resultant profits. Sym- 
pathetic to the new spirit which is symbol- 
ized in the slogan “Less government in busi- 
ямаа” 


," the price protection proposal that has 
been laid before the Sixty-ninth Congress by 
an alliance of trade associations, omits all 
provision for governmental supervision. In 
its stead are introduced reservations upon 
the price-enforcement power designed to 


safeguard the interests of distributors who 
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Eisendrath, Architect 


decide to re- 
face the de- 


may be caught in bankruptcy, 
tire from business, ог otherw 


sirability of closing out quickly a stock 
of rigidly-priced wares. 
The individual architect's appraisal of the 


price maintenance principle will probably be 
sympathetic to his ideas of seller responsi- 
bility. Two diametrically opposed premises, 
each having wide acceptance, confront us. 
According to the first premise, the distribu- 
tor, at wholesale or retail, of any product 
(identified or not) is alone responsible to the 
public in his market for the quality of the 
merchandise and the conditions of sale. The 
second premise traces the responsibility of 
every identified product back to the pro- 
ducer and assumes that, in the last analysis, 
a dissatisfied customer must look to the 
initial sponsor for redress. 

Those who accept the first premise ir 
that when a producer has sold his product 
at a satisfactory price to a distributor or 
intermediary who takes title to the goods, 
he has no further interest in the commodity, 


st 
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other than a vague sencimental one. By this 
logic the distributor, since he becomes liable 
to repurchasers for quality, service: еіс., is 
entitled to exercise his free judgment as 
to the prices and conditions of sale commen- 
surate with his inherited obligation. Sub- 
scribers to the second premise are equally 
firm in сопуїсНоп that if the manufacturer 
or primary producer is to “stand behind” 
his goods, making adjustment direct if 
necessary, he must be empowered to insist 
upon price uniformity when he regards that 
uniformity as the prerequisite of the organi- 
zation of the entire country as a single uni- 
fied market. Congress, as custodian of the 
public welfare, is due to weigh the issue not 
for its effect upon industry but in relation 
to the common good. Indeterminate Con- 
gressmen conceive themselves between two 
fires. On one side, the danger of price 
manipulation; on the other, the risk of cur- 
tailment of merchandise distribution or se- 
lection in fields open to price raiders. 


Уу мшох FAWCETT. 


Recommendation of the Committee оп 
Architectural Harmony 


Mr. Simeon В. Eisendrath, architect, New 
York, has had a first award conferred on 
him by the Broad Street Association, New- 
ark, N. J. for the artistic qualities of the 


altered building, Landay Hall, 726 Broad 
Street, of which an illustration appears on 
Page 589. The award was made on the 


recommendation oí the Committee on Arch- 
itectural Harmony. 


More Architects and Engineers Needed for 
Public Buildings 


It is announced by the United States Civil 
Service Commission that the bill providing for 
a $165,000,000 public buildings program has 
passed the House and the Senate with certain 
differences which are now being discussed in 
conference. There is every reason to believe 
that the bill will become a law before the 
present sion of Congress ends and that an 
appropriation will be made to cover the first 
year’s expenditures of the five-year program. 

The bill provides for new construction work 
amounting to $100,000,000 outside the District 
of lumbia and $50,000,000 in the District 
of Columbia. It includes $15,000,000 to com- 
plete the unfinished portion of a building pro- 
gram ordered in 1913. 

The Civil Service Commission has extended 
until June 30 the date for the close of the 
receipt of applications for positions of archi- 
tects, associate architects, assistant architects, 


s 


and associate and assistant architectural, me- 
chanical, and structural engineers in connection 
with this work. 

The age limit for all these positions has 
been raised from 45 to 50 years. 

Full information and application blanks may 
be obtained from the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Washington, D. C., or from 
the Secretary of the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Board at the post office or customhouse 
in any city. 


The Producers' Research Council 


Their Annual Meeting 


Hold 


The Producers Research Council, affiliated 
with The American Institute of Architects, 
held their third annual meeting at the Washing- 
ton Hotel, Washington, D. С, on Tuesday, 
May 4th, 1926, which was a pronounced suc- 
cess as regards the attendance of members, 
the number of visitors present and the work 
which was accomplished. 

The opening address was made by Mr. D. 
Everett Waid during which be requested that 
two members be appointed to act with a Joint 
Committee representing the Directors of the 
American Institute of Architects, the Journal, 
and Mr. Dunning, Technical Director of the 
Scientific Research Department, to study prob- 
lems common to those activities of the Insti- 
tute of Architects in which certain interlocking 
lines of work exis 

Addresses were al iven Бу Mr. Emery 
Stanford Hall Mr. N, Max Dunning, Mr 
Sullivan W. Jones, Mr. D. Knickerbacker Boy 
Mr. H. B. Wheelock and others. Мг. Dunning 
drew attention to the educational program of 
the Council, covering motion picture films aud 
lectures which, he thought, should be of the 
greatest benefit to architects in making them 
better acquainted with materials, their manu- 
facture and uses. 


st 


Appointment of Successor to the Late Prof. 
A. D. Hamlin 


Announcement is made of the appoint- 
ment of Prof. Joseph Hudnut, head of the 
School of Architecture in the University of 
Virginia, to succeed the late Prof. A. D. 
Hamlin as professor of the history of arch- 
itecture in Columbia University, New York. 

A graduate of Columbia with the degree 
of master of science in architecture, Prof. 
Hudnut was for four years in charge of the 

epartment of Architecture at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute and in 1923 joined the 
faculty of architecture at Virginia. 

While at Columbia he was the winner of 
the Alumni Medal in architecture. 
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ROMAN ARCHITECTURE AND ITS 
PRINCIPLES OF CONSTRUCTION 
UNDER THE EMPIRE* 


Mr. Rivoira says in his Preface that he 
has written here in continuation of Vitruvius’ 
On Architecture, “a book which still enjoys 
a vigorous life and 
will continue to do so 
until the last invasion 
of barbarism has de- 
stroyed the last copy. 
One is reminded of 
the chapter in Sir 
Thomas G. Jackson’s 
boc "Architecture," 
reviewed ш the 
March, 1926, issue of 


T he Architectural 
Record, in which the 
discovery of the man- 


uscript of Vitruvius 
is pronounced an un- 
qualified disaster to 
architecture. T ў o 
learned and  distin- 
guished historians of 
the same subject could 


hardly differ more 
signally. 
Both Jackson and 


Rivoira are distinctly 
nationalistic 
Sir Thomas claims 
more for English ar- 
chitecture than is 
usually granted 
and for Mr. Rivoira all good things are 
Italian and salvation is of Rome. Italian 
chauvinism and its modern aggressiveness is 
no doubt a product of late Italian history 
from the Risorgemento down. Newly born 


Portrait of the author 


* Roman Architecture and Its Principles of Con- 
struction Under the Empire, with an Appendix оп the 
Evolution of the Dome up to the XVilth Century. 
Ву К. Т. Rivoira. Translated . MeN. Rushrorth. 
Oxford University Press. Price 0 


and Из Principles of Construc 
Empire 
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patriotism is self conscious and self assertive, 
which in the lapse oí time becomes in- 
grained and subterranean. But in philoso- 
pher-critics like Croce and т archeologists 
like Riyoira one feels such assertive nation- 
alism as an element somewhat intrusive. One 
even suspects the 
soundness of argu- 
ments which echo its 
accents. It disturbs 
the tranquil trust 
which desires to 
have in the unbiased 
reactions of archeol- 
ogy and philosophy. 

Rivoiras “Archi- 
tettura Lombarda” ap- 
peared in 1901-02; his 
“Architettura Musul- 
mana” in 1914; the 
English translations in 


one 


1910 and 1918 re- 
spectively. He died 
in 1919, and his 
“Architettura Ro- 
mana” came о in 
1921. His work is all 
bound together by an 


antecedent theory оі 
a Roman or western 
origin as the principle 
factor in the hi 
of Imperial and Chri 
tian art; more speci 
cally that “the Lom- 
bardic vaulted basilica 
on the one hand depended on the principles 
of construction discovered and practised by 
the architects of Imperial Rome, and on the 
other hand was the starting point in an 
evolution of which the vaulted Gothic cathe- 
dral was the climax.” This was the thesis of 
his “Lombardic Architecture,” and his “Mos- 
lem Architecture” was supplementary. In 
accordance with his theory that Rome was 


n Architecture 
on Under the 


of Rom: 
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the centre which dominated all the later 
architecture of the Mediterranean countri 
i S necessary to trace the effects in the 
and Moslem world, and also in the 
outlying Christian countries, Armenia and 
Spain, which were in contact with that world. 

These works were not complete histories 
of Lombardie or Moslem architecture but 
studies of origins with a view to proving 
that those origins were altogether Roman. 
It remained to treat the foundations of it 
all, Roman architecture itself, and its de- 
velopment to the end of the Western Em- 
ріге. 

There appears іо Бе alway 
ground of Rivoira’s mind a 
Italy as the heir of Imperial Rome, an in- 
tention to be of archeological service to his 
country, not wholly scientific, perhaps. At any 
rate archeology in the service of any doctrine 
is liable to exaggerate and ignore, and is 
certain to be met with suspicion. Historian 
of architecture do not generally agree with 
the exclusively Roman origin of Gothic via 
Lombardic; or that that style was “erron- 
сои у” described as Gothic which was “born 
in the lands north of the Alps when the 
Islamic pointed arch tem was grafted on 
to the Lombard basilica." Gothic is hardly 
a descriptive word anyway. It is a utility 
word, which means to say—and does say 
sufficiently—that the thing was not Roman. 
that it represented a climate and racial tem- 
perament which were northern and not Ital- 
ian. The Islandic pointed arch tem was 
graíted onto the I 
did not produce "Gothic" in Italy. It w 
born north of the Alps of more ingredients 
than these, of the work of architects at least 
as original as those of Imperial Rome. The 
whole Mediterranean and adjacent world 
was poured into the Empire and poured out 
again, but when one attempts to analyze 
such cultural Niagaras, it comes to little but 
following streaks of foam and driftwood. 
A doctrine is but a cockle shell boat for 
navigation there. 

But all historians of architecture recognize 
Rivoira's immense labor and learning. His 
Roman architecture is not a book for the 
general reader. It is a detailed study oi brick 
work and tile апа concrete, in hundreds of 
ruinous buildings. His knowledge of Roman 
history is as minute and accurate as his 
knowledge of Roman building, and both go 
side Бу side. He measures everything, con- 
denses into a paragraph all accessible infor- 
mation on each tomb and tower, substructure 


5, 


in the back- 
conception of 


»mbard basilica, but the 
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and cemetery wall, and gives his own judg- 
ment as concisely. He follows the changes 
in Roman architecture from reign to reign, 
irom the end of the republic to the succes- 
sors oí Constantine, and closes with an ар- 
pendix on domes even down to Sir Christo- 
pher Wren's dome of St. Paul's 

Rivoira is distinctly "sniffy" about the 
domes of St. Sophia and St. Paul's, and tem- 
perately warm in commendation of the Ca- 
thedral of Florence, while his admiration of 
St. Peter's dome—"this masterpiece of mod- 
ern architecture"—is unlimited. It is not 
Тог laymen to quarrel with authority. But 
layman and professional have long found St. 
Peter considering its lavish immensity, 
somewhat of a problem in ineffectivenes I 
have never seen St. Sophia, but the London 


dome heaving dimly in its murky atmos- 
Dhere, and the Florentine with its clean 
sweeping lines in the setting of ambiant 


hills, have often given me a sense of right- 
ness and satisfaction; whereas the only satis- 
faction obtainable from St. Peters dome 
seemed to be from miles away the 
Campagna. 

In seeking to make some connection be- 
tween one’s recollections and Rivoira's judg- 
ments in this matter, it only occurs that St. 
Peter's is distinctly more imperially Roman 
in the look of it than the other three. Re- 
actions to the “imperially Roman” are vari- 
You may feel it heavy, insensitive, if 
not brutal; or you may feel it massive, su- 
perb, in fact, imperial; doubtless it is all 
these. My own reaction from Rivoira's 
praise of the dome of St. Peter's is that he 
finds it greatest because he finds it most 
Roman. 

Roman state architects were military engi- 
neers as well as civil architects. The dome 
is even more a problem of engineering than 
of acstheti and its Roman development, 
if not its origin, would naturally have some- 
thing to do with the peculiar training of 
Roman state architects. One presumes that 
Rivoira is right in doubting whether they 
got their training in Athens, and in attribut- 
ing more importance to the fact that they 
followed the legions into the field, and were 
called upon to construct garrison towns and 
irontier cities. The same men made the 
siege works, roads, bridges, drains, basilicas, 
palaces, tombs, theatres and public baths. 
They were іог the most part Italians, not 
Greeks. “The architectural styles of the two 
peoples even in the time of Augustus were 
fundamentally  distinct.—Greek architecture 


across 


ous. 
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Two illustrations from Roman Architecture and Its Pr 
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inciples of Construction Under the Empire 


descriptive of ribbed cross-vaulting 


was artistic and decorative, Roman architec- 
ture practical, dignified, solid.” 

For the modern Italian or Greek to call 
himself Roman or Greek in a significant his- 
toric sense, seems little but a gesture. In- 
numerable nationalities and races of all 
kinds have come and gone in Italy. The old 


„pertinent to this connection are time 


Roman blood had disappeared before the em- 
The only unbroken continuities 
and 
piace and the continuing influence of endur- 
ing buildings. it if it is to national pride, 
as much аз, if not more than 10 motives 
purely aesthetic and historical, that we owe 


pire ended. 


One of the Arcus Caclimontani 
Tllustration from Roman Architecture and Its Principles of Construction Under the Empire 
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Mausoleum of Theodoric at 
Illustration from Roman Architecture and Tis Principles of Construction Under the Empire 


Rivoira is a great scholar. 
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[The following тау be secured by architects 
on request direct from the firms that issue 
them, free of charge unless otherwise noted.] 


“Beauty Out-o’-Doors.” A landscape ser- 
vice book of plant life and its planting out 
of doors. Descriptions, particulars and 
prices of plants. Griffing Nurseries, Beau- 
шош, Texas. 7% x 10% іп. 48 pp. Ш. 


“The Modern Window for Schools.” А. І. 
А. 27-с-1. Safe and economical cleaning, 
ideal ventilation, weathertightness. Folder 
issued by The Williams Pivot Sash Co., East 
37th 56, at Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
314 x 6% in. ПІ. 


“The Modern Window.” А. І. А. 27-с-1. 
Cleaning done from the inside safely and 
economically. Ideal Ventilation. Folder is- 
sued by The Williams Pivot Sash Co., East 
37th St. at Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
34 x 6% in. ПІ. 


“Kliegl Lighting.” Catalogue M. A com- 
plete line of lighting specialties and lighting 
effects for the stage, theatres, motion pieture 
studios, window displays, show rooms, ex- 
hibitions, pageants, outdoor theatricals and 
flood-lighting, spectacular advertising, ball 
rooms and many other applications. Kliegl 
Bros. Universal Electric Stage Lighting Со., 
Inc., 321 W. 50th Street, New York City. 
734 x 1015 in. 128 pp. Ш. 


“Heating the Home.” Sixteen advantages 
of using a warm air heating system and Hart 
& Cooley registers and cold air outlets. The 
Hart & Cooley Co., New Britain, Conn. 
5x7in 16 рр. Ш. 


“What Is Wrought Iron?” Bulletin No. 
26-A. A definition of wrought iron with il- 
lustrations showing slag distribution. The 
physical properties and resistance to corro- 
sion. Advantages of wrought iron as a pipe 
material and service records. A. M. Byers 
Co., 235 Water Street,. Pittsburgh, Ра. 81% 
x Піп. 40 pp. Ш. 


“Installation Cost of Pipe Systems.” 
Bulletin No. 38. Itemized cost analysis of 
pipe systems for use of engineers, architects 
and builders, Explanation why extra cost of 
Byers’ Pipe is amply repaid. А. М. Byers 
Co., 235 Water Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 8% 
x Піп. 32 pp. Ш. 


Tank Heaters. Arco Tanks for instant hot 
water supply for every domestic purpose at 
a low cost. For use with gas and coal and 
in various sizes. Measurements and data. 
American Radiator Co., 1807 Elmwood Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 7% x 10% in. 24 pp. IIL 


“For School Buildings Lay Oak Floors.” 
Illustrated folder on why Oak Flooring 
makes а practical, economical floor for 
School Buildings. Oak Flooring Bureau, 
828 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 37 x 9 in. 


“The Insulation of Roofs to Prevent Con- 
densation.” Particulars of insulation for all 
types of buildings with Armstrong's Cork- 
board. Detailed method of application and 
specifications. Roof resistance chart with in- 
structions for use and table of figures. 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Со., 132 24th 
St., Pittsburgh, Ра. 71; x 105% іп. 36 рр. 
ш. 


“For Hotels Lay Oak Floors" Illus- 
trated folder on why Oak Flooring makes 
an ideal Hotel Floor and what prominent 
Hotel executives think of Oak Flooring. 
Oak Flooring Bureau, 828 Hearst Bldg., 
Chicago, Ш. 376 x 9 in. 


“How and Where to Use Oak Floors.” 
Technical booklet on grades, sizes, laying 
and finishing of Oak Flooring. Oak Floor- 
ing Bureau, 828 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, ПІ. 
3% x 6% in. 16 рр. Ш. 


Wood Gutters. “Improved О. б. Fir Gut- 
ters” The new Gutters which look better, 
last longer and are less expensive than metal, 
and how to instal them. Е. М. Long & 
топа, Cadiz, Ohio. 738 х 10% іп. 16 рр. 
1. 


Machinery Isolation. Bulletin discussing 
the problem of reducing the noise and vi- 
bration arising from machines in structures 
where noise would be objectionable. Full 
details regarding sizes and thicknesses, kind 
of material to use and methods of installing. 
Armstrong Cork and Insulation Co., 24th 
Street & Allegheny River, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
8% х 11 іп. 4 pp. Ш. 


“Robertson Protected Metal,” for Indus- 
trial Building Construction. Bulletin 75 of 
roofing, siding and trim with detailed de- 
scriptions and uses. Engineering and esti- 
mating data as well as specifications; list of 
installations. Particulars regarding the Rob- 
ertson ventilator and glazing construction. 
H. Н. Robertson Co., First National Bank 
Bldg, 511 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Ра. 8 
x 1034 in. 28 pp. Ill 


Wire Lath. A. I. A. File No. 20-b-11. 
Handbook containing descriptions, drawings, 
tables, methods and specifications relating 
to furring, lathing and plastering and dealing 
especially with the uses of Clinton Wire 
Lath. A reference book for architects, 
builders and plasterers. Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Co., Inc., 41 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 8% х 11 іп. 52 рр. Ш. 


Grilles. A. І. A. File No. 30 Е. Typical 
examples of perforated nietal grilles manu- 
factured in any desired material, with speci- 
fications and special features. Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Co., Inc., 41 East 42nd St; 
New York City. 8% x И in. 12 pp. Ill. 


Terra Cotta. Vol. viii. No. 5. 1926. Fil 
Ко. 9. А. І. A. Plates, diagrams and de 
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Scriptions of Atlantic Terra Cotta used іп 
Japanese bauildings. Atlantic Terra Cotta 
Co., 350 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
8% x 11 in. 16 pp. 


“The Robertson Ventilation Data Book.” 
Second Edition. Information on ventilation 
in general—a handbook of data on the air- 
moving capacity of roof ventilators, with 
tables covering the exhaust capacity of the 
Robertson Ventilator. The H. H. Robert- 
son Co., First National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Ра. 8% x 11 in. 48 pp. lll. 


Isolation of Machine Vibrations. "How 
to Isolate Machine Vibrations.” “Korfund,” 
a material suitable for the isolation of any 
kind of machine or engine greatly reducing 
the noise of operation. Special features and 
advantages as well as list of installations. 
The Korfund Co., Іпс., 11 Waverly Place, 
New York City. 8% x 11 іп. 12 pp. ПІ. 


“The New Window Vogue for the Home 
Beautiful.” Booklet containing many useful 
suggestions for interior decoration with the 
advantages of windows. Detroit 
Steel Products C t Grand Boule- 
vard, Detroit, Mich. in. Ill. 


Traffic Indicators. “Pointing the Way," 
a folder emphasizing the need of регша- 
nent tr and the use of Bridge- 
port Traffic Spots. Bridgeport Brass Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 8% x 11 in. Ш. 


Weather Stripping. А. І. А. File No. 19- 
с-14. Detail bcok in file folder which can 
be transformed into a loose-leaf catalogue. 
A working catalogue for the architect in pre- 
paring specifications on weather stripping. 
Details drawn by an archit Complete 
information on standard methods of equip- 
ping windows and doors with Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strip.  Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strip Co., 1644 Laíayette Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich. 814 x 1034 іп. 48 pp. 


Roof Insulation. “Тһе Insulation of 
Roofs with Armstrong's Corkboard,” to save 
fuel and maintain comfortable temperatures 
in offices, schools, hotels, theatres, churches, 
etc. Specifications and diagrams. Arm- 
strong Cork & Insulation Со., 132 24th St, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 712 x 105$ in. 32 pp. Ш. 


Model Kitchens as submitted in the Frigi- 
daire Competition. Plans and designs of 
model kitchens equipped with Frigidaire, a 
method of refrigeration which does not de- 
pend upon outside ice. The Delco-Light 
Company, Subsidiary General Motors Cor- 
poration, Dayton, Ohio. 814 x 11 in. 48 pp. 


“Southern Yellow Pine Flooring." Tech- 
nical Bulletin No. 1. А. I A. File No. 
19e9. Specification and design information 
and data for the use of architects and en- 
gineers. The different qualities and kind of 
flooring with sizes and grades and their 
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Southern Pine Assoca- 
and engineering service 
8% x 11 in. 


recommended uses. 
tion, architectural 
department, New Orleans, Іа. 
8 pp. НЕ 


Roof Trusses. Pamphlet А. I. A. File 
No. 13. Jan. 1926. Advantages and adap- 
tability of Massillon Curved Roof Trusses 
with instructive diagrams and figures on 
total safe loadings in pounds per square 
foot, uniform!y distributed. The Masillon 
Steel Joist Co., 10th & Belden N. E., Canton, 
Ohio. 8% x 11 іп. 8 рр. ПІ. 


Metal Laths. Pamphlet А. І. А. File No. 
20 В 1. Jan. 1926. Full description and par- 
ticulars of various kinds of laths. The Mas- 
sillon Steel Joist Co., 10th & Belden N. E., 
Canton, Ohio. 8% x llin. 8 рр. ПІ. 


Condulets for Grounding Service Wire and 
Conduit System.” Bulletin No. 2085. Full 
details of size, capacity, etc. Crouse-Hinds 
Со. Syracuse, №. У. 8x 10% іп. 4pp. lll. 


“Safety ‘Arktite’ Plugs and Receptacles, 
Interlocking Switches and Plugs, Safety 
Hand Lamps.” Bulletin No. 2086. Details 
of construction, advantages and characteris- 
tics. Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 8 
х 10% in. 8 pp. Ill. 


Labor Saving Kitchen Devices. Catalogue 
No. 32. A comprehensive list of mechanical 
appliances for use in the kitchens, pantries 
and silver rooms of hotels, hospitals, res- 


taurants and institutions. The Bramhall, 
Deane Co., 261-265 W. 36th Street, New 
York City. бх 9 in. 24 pp. Ill. 


“The Sterilizer Blue Book.” Catalogue 36. 
Sterilizing of every description under steam 
pressure. An illustrated catalogue of stand- 
ard types of apparatus manufactured by The 
Bramhall, Deane Co., 261-265 West 36th 
iie New York City. 6 x 9 in. 35 pp. 
И. 


“The Heart of the Home.” Catalogue 31. 
Installations to have the owner have a bet- 
ter home and assist the architect in his daily 
work. The Bramhall, Deane Co., 261-265 
W. 36th Street, New York City. 6 x 9 іп. 
31 pp. IM. 


Roof Insulation. File—A. I. А. 37al. 
Specifications and details for “Celotex” in- 
dustrial board for roof insulation and under 
floor coverings. Directions for installation 
and miscellaneous uses. The Celotex Com- 
pany, 645 N. Michigan Ave, Chicago, Ш. 
8% x 11 in. 20 pp. Ш. 


"Planning the Color Schemes for Your 


Home." Booklet covering all phases of in- 
terior decoration with a color harmony 
chart. The George W. Blabon Co., 21st and 


Hunting Park Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


7% 
х 102% im. 36 pp. Ш. š 
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